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THE DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATION IN 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS WITHIN THE 

LEATHER GOODS INDUSTRY 

S. J. PROKESCH 
Of Bobbins and Prokesch, New York City 

THE manufacture of small leather goods was in its infancy 
in this country at the time when the first union of its 
workers was organized in this city in February, 1 886. 
After eight months of struggle to obtain recognition from the 
employers, the union collapsed. Another attempt to organize 
was made in the spring of the following year under the auspices 
of the Knights of Labor. The main feature of this organiza- 
tion was the attempt to solve the problem through a cooper- 
ative factory. After about ten months the factory was sold to 
a private individual, without any salvage to the members of the 
union who loaned the original sum of money to start the busi- 
ness. The charter of this assembly was given up some time 
in 1888. 

From that time until 1904 various attempts were made to or- 
ganize the leather goods workers, and, as heretofore, the main 
instrument to force recognition was the individual factory 
strike. The first general strike of the most skilled branch of 
the industry, the framers, took place in the summer of 1905, 
and proved unsuccessful. 

In 1910 the first attempt was made to form a union on an 
industrial basis — " One Big Union " — in preparation for a 
general strike throughout the entire industry. An eight-week 
strike ended in October of the following year (1911), with 
disastrous effects upon the workers. The union fell to pieces 
and the disbandment of the Manufacturers' Association fol- 
lowed shortly after. 

In 1916 the workers organized once more. Hours of work 
were reduced and wages increased through organized pressure 
in individual shops. Gradually employers and employees be- 
gan to deal with one another through shop committees, and the 
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union business agent made his occasional appearance with 
marked success. 

Once more impatience became master of the situation. The 
influence which had dominated the workers since 1904 again 
blocked the natural development of the relationship, and once 
more induced them to abandon evolution for the short-cut of 
revolution, with the same result as heretofore. This time, 
however, both the union and the manufacturers continued their 
respective organizations. The union, under new leadership, 
made untiring efforts to gain recognition without a strike. The 
success that followed, in the fall of 191 8, vindicated the 
method employed by the new leader. 

A collective agreement was entered into with a group of 
twenty manufacturers, and individual agreements were signed 
with the others. 

In 1919, after several sessions, the Association and the Union 
broke off negotiations. In order not to be compelled to accept 
unconditionally the new demands made by the Union, eighteen 
independent manufacturers formed a group for the purpose of 
negotiating an agreement, and at the first session of the joint 
committee the foundation for constructive work was laid. The 
spokesman for the manufacturers in his opening remarks ap- 
pealed to the Union not to take undue advantage of the con- 
ditions that then favored them, as such gains could at best be 
only temporary; the workers should look further ahead and 
lay a foundation which would make it possible for the Union 
to endure when conditions were reversed. The spokesman for 
the Union in his reply commended in an appreciative manner 
the suggestion of the other side, which he cheerfully accepted 
for the Union, and asked the manufacturers in turn not to for- 
get the Union's attitude at some later date, when conditions 
might be more favorable to the employers than to the workers. 
Through the efforts of some members of the Association and 
the independent group, negotiations were reopened between the 
permanent Association and the Union, and an agreement was 
reached to accept the same conditions as the independent group 
should have worked out. Shortly after the signing of the 
1919 agreement the independent group merged with the As- 
sociation and in the new executive board, then elected, were the 
three most active members of the independent group. 
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The Association has a membership of 60 firms and corpo- 
rations located in Greater New York and vicinity, employing 
about 4000 workers. All other manufacturing establishments, 
not members of the Association, are estimated to be about 140 
in number, employing about 3000 people. Of these about 100, 
with about 2200 employees, are organized, whereas 40, em- 
ploying about 800, are not organized. Scattered throughout 
the United States, outside of Greater New York and vicinity, 
are about 50 factories employing about 1500 workers. 

Now, as to the main opportunity afforded by the agreement 
for developing the spirit of cooperation, the first I would speak 
of is the provision for adjustment of complaints. The agree- 
ment provides that all complaints shall first be referred to the 
chief clerks of the Association and of the Union, whose decision 
is to be final. In case of a disagreement, the matter shall be 
referred to the joint grievance board, composed of three em- 
ployers and three Union members, and in turn their decision 
is to be final. Should they, however, disagree, as a last step in 
the procedure, an outside person selected by both parties shall 
review the case, his decision to be binding on both parties. 

The joint board functions as an impartial court. From the 
start it adopted the policy that all decisions should be of a 
corrective rather than of a punitive nature. This principle was 
developed more and more as the members of the board gained 
in experience and as they learned to scrutinize the evidence 
and distinguish the truth from the sham. 

As in all cases when two parties find themselves compelled 
to go to court, deep-seated prejudice and hatred dominate their 
minds, and prevent the one from seeing the justice of the 
other's claim, or recognizing the fact that he himself might have 
been a contributory cause of the other's improper conduct. The 
board's task was to analyze these points, whenever practical, 
and in a clarified form bring them home to both parties. This 
proved a very effective method of creating a better understand- 
ing between employer and employee. 

The greatest beneficiaries of this procedure were the mem- 
bers of the board themselves and particularly the Union mem- 
bers. In fact so marked was the confidence felt by each side 
in the other that it did not appear at all strange when the 
Union members of the board nominated an employer as chair- 
man of the joint board. 
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I will cite one instance of how a case was disposed of, which 
will give a clear understanding as to the effectiveness of the 
method pursued. On one occasion the officials of the Union 
complained to the grievance board about a certain employer 
who was rude and used very objectionable language to the 
Union representatives whenever they had occasion to visit his 
factory on business. They said that in order not to lose their 
self-respect they would have to prefer charges against him, but 
before doing so, they desired to bring the matter to the board's 
attention, to elicit perchance some suggestion of another remedy 
to correct the evil. The employers asked that the matter be 
left in abeyance until they had an opportunity to speak to the 
offender. At the following session of the grievance board the 
Union officials reported the marked change in the demeanor of 
this particular employer. They wanted to know what we had 
done to accomplish such a complete change of heart. All we 
had done was to spend about three hours in education rather 
than any time in wrangling with the other side as to what the 
adequate punishment should be. 

The proceedings of the grievance board were not conducted 
under any stringent rules or formalities, as far as the taking of 
evidence was concerned. The witness was permitted to tell 
his story freely without any interruption until he had finished. 
The workers were made to feel at home, as though they were 
only in the midst of their own comrades. When one felt em- 
barrassed to testify against an employer in his presence, or in 
the presence of a rigid foreman, a little tact was used to bring 
about the proper freedom of action without harming the court's 
decorum or the future relationship of employer and employee. 

Since the court acted as a unit representing the trade, which 
term was always understood to mean both the workers and 
the employers, both being represented, all expenses incurred 
by the board were paid by both organizations, share and share 
alike. Discharge or stoppage cases had the preference before 
the grievance board and were taken up within about forty- 
eight hours after the complaint was made and proper notifica- 
tion given. If a delay in hearing the case was caused by the 
officials of either organization or by any member of the board, 
such extra time lost by the worker was paid to him jointly by 
the board. To give a typical case; a worker was discharged 
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on a Monday for disobeying shop rules. The case should have 
been heard the following Thursday at the latest, but for some 
reason or other the board did not meet until the Tuesday of the 
following week. If the employer's action was upheld, the 
worker lost the time from Monday till the following Thursday; 
if the discharge was not a justified one and the worker was 
reinstated, the employer had to pay to the worker his time lost 
from Monday till Thursday, and in either case the board paid 
the worker for his lost time from Thursday till Tuesday of the 
following week. The reason for this is obvious. It is not 
always possible to explain the reason for the court's delay to 
the appellants (and particularly to the worker, who suffers an 
irreparable loss by such delay) in a manner that will hold his 
allegiance to the cause of law and order in the industry. For 
it must not be lost sight of that the court is after all of a quasi - 
voluntary nature. 

All cases but two which came before the grievance board 
were decided unanimously. On these two there was a distinct 
disagreement. In one of these cases the Union availed itself 
of its right to take the matter to an impartial arbitrator who, 
after carefully reviewing the evidence and listening to the 
arguments on both sides of the grievance board, and after ques- 
tioning both the discharged worker and the employer, upheld 
the opinion of the employers on the board. 

The sessions usually lasted until after midnight and the 
nature of the discussion, after all the evidence was in, was like 
that of the arguments that occur in a locked-in jury — one 
group usually tried to convince the other group, in order to 
come to an agreement. 

The employers' side had a permanent committee, but the 
Union often changed its members and, therefore, much time 
was consumed in explaining to the new members the principles 
on which their body worked. As time went on, cases increased 
in number and the calendar became congested, which made it 
necessary for the board to meet often ; this taxed the physical 
endurance of the permanent members unduly. The first at- 
tempt to follow the Union example of breaking in substitutes, 
convinced the permanent members of the danger of their work's 
being undone in a short time. After careful deliberation the 
Association proposed to adopt a permanent impartial chairman 
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who could do his work during the day. It was not a very easy 
task to convince the Union of the necessity of taking such a step. 
Their spokesman explained that their membership at large was 
reluctant to intrust their vital interests to a perfect stranger, 
since they had gained full confidence in the grievance board, 
as it was composed. 

The Union finally agreed, with the conditions, however, that 
the grievance board should remain and it should be optional 
with either side to have any case which they desired brought 
before the grievance board instead of the impartial chairman. 
This was later found impractical, and it was finally agreed 
to give the impartial chairman the authority to decide 
whether a case should be received by him or should go to the 
grievance board instead. 

Decisions of the grievance board served as precedents for 
later cases, as these decisions really were definitions of the law 
as covered by the agreement, or rulings established from time 
to time by the arbitration board on such points as were not 
covered by the agreement. The impartial chairman made a 
study of some important decisions and also read all the minutes 
of the conferences on the 1920 agreement This enabled him 
to follow the same course and made his office a success, so that 
after ten months of service, neither side has any cause to regret 
the step. 

The arbitration board was a medium through which real 
cooperation was furthered, not so much as regards what was 
really accomplished, but as regards the method used. Coercion 
was avoided by both sides and the rule of reason followed. 
This was made possible first by discarding the usual method 
of employing attorneys. We met face to face and argued the 
measures proposed in a frank manner. Secondly, our pro- 
ceedings more and more assumed the nature of those of a 
joint legislative body, rather than of collective bargaining. 
We came together to legislate for the industry, and not to 
bargain as in most other industries. The old type of labor 
leader considered collective bargaining as a goal, but in fact 
it is nothing more than a barter of organized power on either 
side, with circumstances throwing the favor to one side or the 
other. It leads nowhere. Joint legislation means construc- 
tive work. 
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To the employers represented on the arbitration board is 
due the credit for propagating this thought. As the spokes- 
man for the employers stated on one occasion, although no one 
can venture to say what kind of a relationship of capital, man- 
agement and labor may be expected as an ultimate result of 
joint legislation in industry, yet in advocating it we are not at 
all apprehensive as to the future of our class; for, whatever 
eventuates will be brought about as a result of our cooperation 
and not forced upon us by a dictatorship. We both recognize 
the fact that all is not well in the present system in industry, 
where one class controls the sole economic destiny of the other ; 
and it can be of no advantage to humanity at large to change 
that control from one class to another. 

Therefore, we try to learn to do things together. We pay 
jointly for services received jointly, such as the those of the 
impartial chairman, the stenographic reports of our confer- 
ences, and so on. We also stand on record both jointly and 
separately, pledged to establish a joint employment bureau, 
to be controlled and financed by a joint employment committee. 

The machinery does not, however, work altogether without 
a hitch. The ultra-conservatives on the one side and the ultra- 
radicals on the other side, are not idle. During the last 
conferences the endurance of the members on both sides who 
stood for cooperation and peace was put to a severe test. 

The need of education on both sides is apparent. But if 
I were asked on which side education would do the most 
good for the promotion of cooperation in industrial relations, 
I would say, on the employers' side. An up-to-date manu- 
facturer holds conferences with his purchasing and sales forces, 
not to dictate to them his policy, but for the purpose of de- 
veloping in accord with them a policy prompted by their 
several experiences, each being stimulated to promote his 
personal interests by joint action. Why neglect the most vital 
and intricate branch, the producers ? 
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